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Confronting A Serious 


New guidelines on alcohol and drug abuse issued by the US. 
Department of Transportation support SP’s policy for dealing 


with this serious problem. 


THOUSAND PALMS, California, 
July 24, 1979: Southern Pacific. Rear 
end collision. One dead. Four injured. 
Damages $1.4 million. Federal Rail- 
road Administration determines en- 
gineer under the influence of alcohol. 


+ # 


LIVINGSTON, Louisiana, Sept. 28, 
1982: Illinois Central Gulf, Derail- 
ment causes release of hazardous ma- 
terials. Some 3,000 people evacuated. 
Damages $1.7 million. FRA deter- 
mines that the engineer and head 
brakeman were sleeping off a drink- 
ing spree, while a railroad clerk— 
with no operating experience—was 
at the controls. 

* * * 


SILVER BOW, Montana, Nov. Il, 
1984: Union Pacific. Derailment at 68 
lmph on a 25 mph curve. One dead. 
Damages $1.3 million, FRA says en- 
gineer under the influence of alcohol. 


hree horror stories that should 

| never have happened. But they did 

and that’s the tragedy. Since 1975, 

the U.S. Department of Transportation 

has recorded 48 train accidents caused by 

alcohol or drug-impaired employees re- 

sulting in 37 deaths, 80 injuries and $34 
million in property damage. 

The incidence of drug and alcohol 
abuse in the railroad industry is about the 
same as that found in society in general, 
according to Bill Lacy, vice president of 
operations. ‘‘And the problem at SP is 
about the same as other railroads—no 
more and no less.” 

The railroad industry first recognized 
the alcohol problem in 1897 when the As- 
sociation of American Railroads adopted 
Rule G into the Standard Code of Oper- 
ating Rules. But over the years it’s be- 
come apparent that Rule G needed to be 
strengthened; railroads had to do some- 
thing more to detect alcohol and drug use. 

Lacy, who, with mounting concern, 
watched the problem increase over the 
years, took a bold step in August 1984 
—something no other railroad was doing. 
He decided to expand SP’s program of 
toxicological testing of employees after 


serious accidents. 

“For years we tested employees, in 
certain situations, after a major acci- 
dent,”’ Lacy said. “In those days we used 
blood samples to test for drugs and alco- 
hol. In August 1984 we expanded that pro- 
gam on a systematic basis throughout our 
14-state territory.” 

While Lacy is tough on drug and alco- 
hol use by SP employees, he recognizes 
alcoholism and drug dependency as treat- 
able diseases. On the one hand he doesn’t 
want alcohol or drug impaired employees 
on the job for obvious reasons and, on the 
other, he’s sympathetic to the many 
causes that lead to abuse. 

“Southern Pacific is committed to ap- 
propriate rehabilitation programs for af~ 
fected employees,” Lacy said. “It’s the 
responsibility of all of us to recognize that 
a problem exists, to see that employees 
with the problem are identified and 
treated, or, where indicated, that disci- 
pline is rigidly enforced.” 

SP conducts urine tests under special 
circumstances such as major derailments, 
human factor accidents, rules violations 
and abnormal behavior. 

The reasons are compelling: 

Since January 1984, SP has tox- 
icologically tested 1,085 Transportation 
Department employees, with 24 refusing 
to test and identification of 140 positive 
cases, or about 15 percent, as having ille- 
gal substances, including marijuana, co- 
caine, alcohol or heroin, in their system. 
These were employees who were on duty 
or about to go on duty. 

@ During 1983, SP had 911 train acci- 
dents caused by human factor with dam- 
ages of $6.5 million. Lacy said some of 
these were caused by employees whose 
judgement was affected by drugs or 
alcohol. 

© Human factor accidents declined 77 
percent from August 1984 (when the ac- 
celerated program began) to the end of 
the year, as opposed to the first seven 
months of 1984. 

@ Human factor accidents are down 58 
percent through July, 1985, compared to 
the same period in 1984, and human factor 
accident costs are down $1.5 million. 

Tests are not limited to union employ- 


fe Soi 


ees. Pre-employment screening in 1983 
and 1984 resulted in 160 applicants being 
rejected because of alcohol or drugs, 
mainly marijuana. 


Inthe last 12 months, 1,274 officers and 
exempts in the Mechanical, Transpor- 
tation and Maintenance of Way depart- 
ments throughout the system have been 
tested (about 300 have been tested twice). 
Two refused the test and 37 showed posi- 
tive reports for alcohol, marijuana, co- 
caine or prescription drugs. Those who 
tested positive were removed from ser- 
vice and referred to the Employee Assis- 
tance Counselors who arranged for reha- 
bilitation and return to service, where 
appropriate. The two who refused were 
also removed from service. 


Lacy said: “A union employee who 
refuses to cooperate in providing a urine 


sample for drug screening is removed 
from service pending investigation and 
decision.” 

He said it doesn’t make any difference 
“who you are, union or non-union. 
Everyone is subject to testing. Officers 
have to stand up and be counted.” 

Urine samples are taken at medical 
clinics, after the employee signs a consent 
form, and sent to a laboratory in either 
San Francisco or Rosevilie. 

SP’s battle against drugs and alcohol 
was ahead of its time. Almost a year after 
Lacy expanded the company’s program, 
the U.S. Department of Transportation 
issued a series of regulations to prohibit 


railroad employees from reporting to 
work under the influence of alcohol or 
drugs or possessing alcohol or drugs 
while on the job. 

The DOT’s action ended 12 years of 
debate over whether federal regulations 
governing drug and alcohol use should be 
imposed on the railroads. 

Transportation Secretary Elizabeth 
Dole said the new rules, which go into 
effect November 1, “will protect the 
public and railroad employees from the 
consequences of on-the-job drug and 
alcohol use. 

“Alcohol and drug abuse pose serious 
threats to transportation safety. These 
regulations address my concern and the 
growing public concern about alcohol 
and drug use on the nation’s railroads. It 
ensures the public’s right to be protected 
while preserving the railroad employee’s 
right to be dealt with in a fair manner.” 

The regulations require post-accident 
alcohol and drug testing of employees in- 
volved in major accidents; authorize tox- 
icological testing of employees when 
there is reason to suspect impairment; re- 
quire pre-employment drug screening; 
require improved accident reporting by 
railroads; and require railroads to estab- 
lish ‘‘bypass”’ policies as an incentive 
for troubled employees to seek help 
voluntarily. 

Dole said a ‘‘bypass’’ agreement al- 
lows alcohol or drug dependent employ- 
ees to step forward to obtain treatment 
through an employee assistance program 
without being disciplined, providing it’s 
the employee’s first offense. 

SP has had employee assistance pro- 
grams in place for years, with notices 
appearing in this magazine almost every 
issue. Since October 1984, a Rule G by- 
pass agreement has been in effect on 
the Eastern Lines and Cotton Belt. 

Lacy described the DOT regulations as 
“setting minimum standards for rail- 
roads. A railroad may require testing for 
valid and just causes not listed in the regu- 
lations or may set more rigid standards.”” 

In formulating SP’s procedures, Lacy 
obviously anticipated many of the DOT’s 
tules. “‘We had federal support of every- 
thing we were doing,”’ he said. ‘‘SP was 
the first railroad to do something positive 
in controlling drug and alcohol abuse and 

our people have responded by giving us 
tremendous support.” 

Since August 1984 more than 75 em- 
ployees have been detected, rehabil- 


itated, and reinstated on the job. 

“And maybe even more importantly, 
we have returned these people to their 
families with a start into recovery,” Lacy 
said, “‘They have told us that we’ve saved 
their lives because SP made them con- 
front their problem and do something 
about it.”” 

The so-called confrontation is crucial 
because a cocaine user, for example, just 
won't admit to having a problem, he said. 
“After their rehabilitation and start into 
recovery, we give them reinforcement to 
stay off drugs by randomly testing them. 
That’s the motivation to keep clean.” 

SP wants to help employees and mem- 
bers of their families who have drug prob- 
lems “because we have an investment in 
that employee and we simply can’t ignore 
that,” he said. 


— Jim Loveland 


Merger calls forth a wide variety of expertise. Vice President and Counsel Thor Miller (left) offered his legal experience to the 
merger team; Dave King, manager, operations research, helped put a post-merger operating plan together; General Attorneys 
Mike Smith and Doug Stephenson represented SP before the ICC, and Ken Bosanko, asst. vice president marketing, organized 
the commercial case for merger, 


SP’s Merger Task Force 


From a public policy point of view, the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe merger ap- 
plication to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the last important step in 
re-shaping western rail trainsportation in 
the public interest. That’s the big picture. 

But the merger case looks like a paper 
war to SPTCo employees who are SP’s 
merger task force. 

Research, documentation, testimony, 
proposals and counter-proposals are their 
day to day fare. Several consultants share 
the burden, while comparable groups at 
the Santa Fe Railway are also hard at 
work. The two railroads are referred ta as 
“the applicants.” 

“We've worked hard, and we have a 
story we're proud to tell. But we don’t 
know what employees who read this story 
will want to know most: how the merger 
will impact their careers,’ says Ken 
Bosanko, asst. vice president marketing 
and sales, who’s been in charge of traffic 
impact analyses. 

“The merger hearings are over now,” 
says General Attorney Doug Stephenson, 
who has led the merger team. People fa- 
miliar with the case believe a broad brush 
decision may come early next year, with 
details painted in later. 

Even though the initial filing was made 
in March, 1984, the team will continue 
gathering, evaluating, and presenting in- 
formation until November, 1985. With 
minimal flinching, all faced long days, 
short weekends and working holidays for 
the paper war’s duration. Many got to 


know what downtown San Francisco and 
even Chicago and Washington, D.C. have 
to offer in the way of take out food at odd 
hours. 

Documentation seemed never ending. 
For example, in July, more testimony 
from Bosanko went to the ICC. It was a 
35-page statement, based on 160 tables, 
which in turn are supported by computer 
printouts and worksheets. Yet Bosanko 
was only one of 20 witnesses for that final 
evidence-gathering phase of the merger. 

Also presenting the applicants’ crit- 
ique of the protesting railroads’ claims 
for trackage rights last July were John J. 
Schmidt, chairman, SFSP; R. D. Krebs, 
president, SFSP; Bruce McPhee, asst. 
vice president, SPTCo. and many more. 

The alternative to merger, according to 
Schmidt in his testimony at the July ses- 
sions, is bankruptcy for Southern Pacific 
Transportation Company within three 
years and for Santa Fe Railway within 10. 

This fall, Stephenson, General Attor- 
ney Mike Smith and others are preparing 
the final legal briefs, the documents that 
Administrative Law Judge James E. 
Hopkins and the ICC will review before 
oral arguments are made, probably in 
January. 

Late in 1983, senior management 
charged the merger task force with pre- 
paring SP’s arguments. The members’ 
special qualifications were a background 
in merger work, either through SP’s ac- 
quisition of the Tucumcari line, oppo- 
sition to the Union Pacific merger or 


preliminary work on the 1980 effort to 
merge with Santa Fe. 

The group had no choice but to be off 
and running right away. The first deadline 
came in March, 1984, when the appli- 
cation—24 bound volumes of testimony, 
charts, graphs, tables and maps—was 
submitted to the ICC. Ina rare break from 
work, the merger team had its own ver- 
sion of a jelly beans in the jar contest: a 
consultant came closest, guessing that the 
combined volumes of the merger applica- 
tion weighed over 40 pounds and were 
about 19 inches thick. 

Involved in developing a post-merger 
operations scenario for the combined 
railroads were Neal Owen, a consultant, 
Phil Anderson, assistant to the president, 
and Dave King, manager, operations re- 
search, The trio used computers to model 
traffic flows and optimal blocking, 
routes, and facilities. In the hearings, 
their work has stood up well to questions 
from opposition attorneys. 

Computers were also essential to 
Carole Valentine, asst. manager merger 
studies, and research assistants Gerald 
Zahn, Ron Stark and Don Roberts, the 
people who evaluated commercial data 
under Bosanko’s guidance. Their studies 
were innovative in three key areas: rail 
traffic diversion, truck traffic diversion 
and market share. 

The studies were based on information 
from the Marketing and Sales Depart- 
ment on marketing programs, pricing and 
competition in both the pre- and post- 


merger marketplace. 


Management Services provided pro- 
grams and computer runs to organize and 
analyze mountains of data into needed 
information. 


“The studies verify conclusions made 
intuitively by independent expert ob- 
servers of the transportation industry,” 
Stephenson says. ‘‘For example, they 
document in detail the extensive recent 
inroads by trucks into the railroad indus- 
try’s traditional markets.” 


The operations and commercial sce- 
narios helped salespeople and members 
of the Government Relations Department 
iobby shippers and public agencies for 
their support during the hearings. Par- 
ticularly effective in this effort were 
Jim Bertram, former assistant vice presi- 
dent sales; Louis Warchot, general attor- 
ney; and Bob Taggart, vice president 
public affairs. Many salespeople per- 
suaded individual shippers to support the 
application. 


Financial testimony was presented by 
Executive Assistant for Corporate Re- 
search, the late Thor Sjostrand, Vice 
President Finance Eric Johnson and 
Assistant Vice President Bruce McPhee. 


Other SP witnesses with key roles in 
the ICC merger proceedings were Chair- 
man Denman McNear, SP’s chief policy 
witness; Vice President Operations Bill 
Lacy, who testified as SP’s principal 
operating witness; Senior Vice President 


The SP-Santa Fe merger has been called the 
Jirst to be argued with computer-aided studies. 
Documenting the commercial needs for merger 
were (from top) Research Assistants Ron Stark, 
Gerald Zahn and Donald Roberts and Carole 
Valentine, asst, manager merger studies. 


Marketing and Sales Jack Edwards, SP's 
traffic policy witness; Vice President 
Management Services Joe Graziani, who 
testified about planned computer coordi- 
nations; Assistant Vice President Labor 
Relations Ken Peifer, SP’s labor issues 
witness; Chief Mechanical Officer Phil 
Lively, who testified on proposed me- 
chanical coordinations; Chief Engineer 
Design and Construction Jim Lynch, who 
testified on proposed engineering coordi- 
nations; Chief Real Estate Appraiser Rex 
Shaffer, SP expert on valuation issues; 
and Manager Field Services for Manage- 
ment Services Ralph Thompson, who dis- 
cussed trackage rights issues. 

Other SP personnel did not testify as 
witnesses, but played important roles. 
These included Senior General Attorney 
John MacDonald Smith and General At- 
torney Stuart Vaughn, both of whom 
worked closely with a number of SP wit- 
nesses; Nolan Zisman, of Management 
Information Systems, who worked on 
important competitive studies; Rich Wil- 
son and Steve Herr of Corporate Re- 
search, who conducted studies on behalf 
of the merger team; and Bob Wolfe 
of SP’s Fleet Management group, who 
devoted substantial time to equipment 
planning issues. 

Alice Worthy acted as the office man- 
ager for the group whether in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, or Washington, D.C., 
and secretaries Lenona Young, Anita 
Murdock and Mary DiGrande provided 
yeoman service in getting hundreds of 
thousands of pages of testimony and evi- 
dence typed. 

Stephenson feels that, with the aid of 
all these individuals, the applicants did a 
fair and honest job of presenting a merger 
scenario that reflects the interests of the 
shipping public, the public in general and 
the needs of the railroad to compete prof- 
itably. He also feels that the merger task 
force did an outstanding job of preparing 
the case, with studies outstanding in their 
scope, volume and detail. 

Early in the case, the main controversy 
developed around trackage rights re- 
quested by protesting railroads. The ap- 
plicants, in their July testimony, indicated 
the merged rail system would accept a 
thoughtful and fair alternative to the ex- 
traordinary requests of some protesting 
railroads: a five percent limit on rate 
increases in certain commodities and 
between certain points, exclusive of 
inflation. 

“A certain amount of argument is par 
for the course in a merger case,’ ac- 
knowledges Bosanko. ‘But these pro- 
testing railroads seem to be acting out of 


simple opportunism. They’re like chil- 
dren asked what they want for Christmas. 
They maintain a facade of doing things 
for the public benefit but really all they 
sought is private gain.” 

The ICC supports the idea of finan- 
cially viable railroads, since a surplus of 
income over expenses is necessary for re- 
investment in physical plant and therefore 
continued service to shippers. At the 
present time, both SP and Santa Fe spend 
almost as much money as they earn to get 
their jobs done, a concept expressed as 
operating ratio. In 1984, SP’s was 98.1 
percent, and Santa Fe’s was 90.4. These 
figures do not include payments of inter- 
est on borrowed money: when that cost is 
added, SP takes a loss, 

The lower the operating ratio, the 
stronger and more profitable the railroad. 
For comparison’s sake, in 1984 the Nor- 
folk Southern operating ratio was 79.6 
percent, the CSX ratio was 88.0, and 
Conrail’s was 86.7. In the West, Union 
Pacific’s was 90.6, and Burlington 
Northern's was 78.7. Low operating ratio 
means these railroads can offer services 
at the same price as Southern Pacific, yet 
make more money. 


“To keep this railroad strong, we need 
the operating ratios typical of our com- 
petitors,’’ says Bosanko. “Our merger 
case is strong and convincing, and I think 
the merger will be approved without 
onerous conditions.”’ 


Alice Worthy (left), office manager for the 
merger task force, smoothed out the paperwork 
for the merger attorneys, whether she was in 
Washington, D.C., Chicago or San Francisco. 
Lenona Young was one of three secretaries 
who typed thousands of pages of testimony and 
evidence. 


New Piggyback Trains 
Vie with Trucks for 
West Coasi Traffic 


SP has inaugurated four new piggy- 
back trains between California and 
Oregon. 

The four trains operate each way be- 
tween Los Angeles and Portland six days 
a week and between Oakland and Port- 
land five days a week. The service began 
Aug. 5. 

Each train has guaranteed second 
morning arrival using a three person 
crew—an engineer, conductor, and 
brakeman—under a special agreement 
between SP and railroad unions. 

Jack Edwards, senior vice president of 
marketing and sales, said, ‘The lower 
costs mean we can price our product to 
attract business back to the railroad over 
these heavily traveled corridors. Our 
nationwide sales force will be very ag- 
gressive in going after business for these 
trains, 

“SP intends to market this service not 
only from Los Angeles and Oakland to 
Portland but also on to Seattle via Pacific 
Motor Trucking Co. (the SP trucking 
subsidiary) and from there to Alaska via a 
barge line.”” 

He said ‘The Interstate-5 Corridor is 
one of the toughest on the SP system in 
terms of truck competition. We’re con- 
vinced our new trains, schedules, and 
economics will take some of that business 
off the crowded freeway.” 

Edwards said the new trains would not 
have been possible without the agreement 
of labor unions which helps SP ta reduce 
costs by operating with smaller crews. 


8,000 for Toyota = The first of 8,000 
automobiles moving over SP lines from 
Long Beach to Houston burst through a 
banner at portside last July. According to 
Steven G. Lautsch, assistant vice president- 
sales at Los Angeles, “The rail alterna- 
tive provides Toyota the most direct link to 
the Gulf States market, We're looking for- 
ward to a long and mutually beneficial 
relationship.” Photo: Ray Tyler 


Artist Raymond Kaskey takes a last look at 
Portlandia’s head in the railcar. 


38-Foot Statue 
Moves by Rail 


Portlandia, a hammered copper statue 
symbolizing the spirit of Portland, is ex- 
pected to be instalied over the entrance to 
a new municipal arts building in down- 
town Portland in early October. 

Portlandia arrived by rail in early Au- 
gust after completing a 5,000 mile, 
damage-free trip from a Washington, 
D.C. suburb. 

Southern Pacific, which conceived and 
coordinated the shipment, and Chessie 
Systems Railroad provided free trans- 
portation after the project ran into finan- 
cial difficulties. The statue moved in two 
Hydra-cushion rail cars. 

“The 38-foot statue was broken into 
nine sections for the move and each one 
had to be blocked and braced,” says Gary 
Aramaki, asst. manager loading services 
and freight claims. The widest was 10 feet 
wide and the tallest was 11 feet high. 
“Portlandia was a challenge to the art of 
damage prevention,” he said, praising his 
counterparts at the Chessie system. 

“Our ability to move this statue, with 
its 1/32nd of an inch thick ‘skin’ of ham- 
mered copper drawn over a rigid metal 
frame, shows how carefully railroads 
handle their cargo,” says Jack Edwards, 
senior vice president, marketing and 
sales. 


Photo: Worren Knight 


Timetables, Rules | 


Mark your calendar. On November f, 
two big changes will come to the SP sys- 
tem. First, train and engine crews on both 
the Eastern and Western lines will begin 
operating trains according to a new rule 
book, succinctly called the General Code 
of Operating Rules. The code will rule the 
western railroads, except the Burlington 
Northern and the Denver and Rio 
Grande. 

Second, three new regional timetables 
wili debut, replacing all ten division time- 
tables, There are 1] divisions, but the San 
Joaquin and Los Angeles divisions share 
a timetable. This will be the first time that 
SP has organized its timetables by region. 

The new General Code of Operating 
Rules is the result of 10 years of develop- 
ment by representatives of the western 
railroads. Since 1975, some of the rail- 
roads have merged and changed, but the 
goal of the people working on the code 
stayed the same: to standardize the prin- 
ciples of railroading for the West. 

In this historic effort, the most active 
SP representatives were Ken Miller, 
Manager, rules and training, and John 
Charles, now a Houston dispatcher but 
formerly a rules and training officer. Says 
Miller, ‘This is the most dramatic change 
ever in our rule book, much more radical 
than all earlier modifications.” 

The organization of the material has 
changed more than the content. The rules 
have been re-numbered but certain well 
known rules, such as Rule G against alco- 
hol on the job, retain their identity. “The 
hardest part for our people will be 
locating information,” says Miller. 

To help operating personnel prepare 
for the Nov. { switch, the Training and 
Development group of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department has provided a study 
guide explaining the significant changes. 

“Getting ready for the switch to the 
new rules has been a top priority for us 
since last January,” says Jim Fitz- 
simmons, manager, training and develop- 
ment. “All our training officers in the 
field, our Cerritos personnel and our 
headquarters staff worked to prepare for 
the change. At the same time, almost all 
our Cerritos curricula (see related article 
beginning on page 8) had to be revised.” 

Many engineers and conductors at San 
Antonio and Houston—the Employee 
Rules Committees—were of vital assis- 
tance to SP’s industrial training experts. 

The Training and Development group 
designed the study guide for self- 
teaching. But for the convenience of SP 


Change November 7 


operating employees, 


hires.” 


All operating employees should have 
received the study guide and the new rule 


book at work by mid-September. 


The new General Code of Operating 


Rules is proof that you can’t tell a book by 


its cover, since like the old book, it will be 


in a blue plastic binder. 
When SP people move trains over for- 


eign track, they must know the operating 
tules of the railroad that owns it. The 
General Code of Operating Rules will be 


of greatest benefit to those employees 
working where joint trackage agreements 
are in effect, since they’!] no longer need 
to know two rule books. 

The Cotton Belt, Union Pacific, Mis-~ 
souri Pacific and the Katy have already 
Switched over to the new code, while 
the Santa Fe, like SP, is switching over 
Nov. 1. 

Introduction of a new rule book re- 
quires new timetables. Rather than re- 
print all ten Division timetables, SP is 
cutting costs by printing three regional 
timetables instead, for a savings of about 
$150,000. 

Although the new regional timetables 
will be thicker, they’re basically the same 
format as division timetables. “‘At first we 
considered having only two timetables,” 
says Miller. “‘The Union Pacific has only 
one for its entire system. But three, to 
coincide with our general managers’ re- 
gions, seemed like the most logical and 
appropriate division for SP in the end.” 

The Northern Region timetable will 
include the Oregon, Sacramento, West- 
ern and San Joaquin divisions. 

The Southern Region timetable will 
include the Los Angeles, Tucson and 
Kansas City divisions. 

The Eastern Region timetable will! in- 
clude the San Antonio, Houston, La- 
fayette and Pine Bluff divisions. 

In the regional timetables, all stations 
are being assigned new five-digit num- 
bers which begin in the Oregon Division 
and move south and east. The November 1 
timetables are likely to be in effect until 
post-merger timetables are published. _} 


lO employee- 
trainers will present the material at volun- 
tary training sessions at locations as big as 
Los Angeles and as small as Del Rio at 
convenient times, including nights and 
weekends. One of them, Bob Reid, Tuc- 
son conductor, says ‘‘The changes are 
mostly in terminology, like going from 
cow to bovine. At first, old hands will 
have a hard time, but we’ll get used to the 
new code. And it will be great for new 


Lacy Appointed 
VP of Operations 


William J. Lacy has been appointed 
vice president of operations. Lacy, who 
had been vice president of transporta- 
tion since 1982, is 
responsible for the 
operating, engineer- 
ing, mechanical and 
railroad police de- 
partments. He con- 
tinues as a director 
of SPTCo. 

B| A native of Winona, 
Texas, Lacy joined 
the Cotton Belt as a 

Lacy telegrapher in 1944 
at Tyler, Tex. He became a company 
officer in 1953, first assigned as assistant 
trainmaster at Tyler. 

Lacy was appointed superintendent of 
the Pine Bluff Division in 1965, From 
1969 to 1979 he was assistant general 
manager, assigned first at San Francisco 
and then at Houston. He was appointed 
general manager in 1979 at Houston, a 
position he held until being named vice 
president three years later. 


Commercial Report 
System Indicators July Change 84 
Net Ton Miles (billions) 6,484 8.1% 
Carloads 129,761 ~4.1% 

Transportation Equip TAN “9.5% 

Intermodat 25,242 ~ 6.1% 

Chemicals, Petroleum 23,988 42.9% 

Forest Products 20,025 -3.1% 

Ag., Food Products 11,761 -15.0% 


Railroaders Tour 
Air Force Base 


In March, 1986, the Space Shuttle En- 
terprise will be launched into polar orbit 
for the first time. Both the launch and re- 
covery will be staged at Vandenberg Air 
Force Base. 

Over a typical 24-hour period, about 
ten trains, including Amtrak passenger 
trains, move through the sprawling 
98,400-acre base north of Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

A group of seven SP officers, headed 
by San Luis Obispo Trainmaster Bill 
Giles and Asst. Trainmaster Lynn Gale, 
toured the base in August, attended orien- 
tation briefings and observed a missile 
launch to familiarize themselves with 
shuttle operations. 

During launches, SP cooperates with 
Vandenberg by minimizing train move- 
ments through ‘‘the hazard area,” a geo- 
graphical zone in which ali air, sea and 
land traffic is carefully monitored and 
controiled to prevent interference with or 
danger from the mission should the 
missile malfunction and have to be 
destroyed. 

Timing could be crucial. On a launch 
day, three hours prior to lift off, an SP 
officer takes a position at Guadalupe ona 
hotline to the communications center at 
Vandenberg. An SP signal maintainer at 
the opposite end of the hazard area assists 
in train control. In the event of an 
emergency, they are empowered to over- 
ride the decisions of Los Angeles 
dispatchers. 

Since Vandenberg was selected to be 
the Air Force’s first missile base in 1956, 
over 1,500 major launches have been suc- 
cessfully conducted and 48 different 
kinds of missiles, including the 12- 
story-high Titan III-D, have been tested. 

—Tony Adams 


TRAINING 


WITHOUT A TRAIN 


A $1.4 million high-tech overhaul of SP’s simulator at the 
Engine Service Training Center at Cerritos, Calif. brings anew 
level of sophistication to one of the most ingenious tools for 
teaching the fine art of train handling. 


or 15 years, locomotive 8799 has 
= one of the hardest working, 
most reliable engines in SP’s fleet. 
It’s also seen more mishaps—from near- 
miss situations to serious accidents— 
than any railroader could imagine. Yet, 
its high accident rate has never been 
criticized. 

The 8799, located at SP’s Engine Ser- 
vice Training Center at Cerritos, Calif., 
is the attention-getting showpiece of 
SP’s extensive training program for loco- 
motive engineers. The program, coordi- 
nated by the Training and Development 
group in the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, takes about 14 months to complete. 
It involves classroom work, on-the-job 
training, and concludes with the three- 
week advanced learning and skills devel- 
opment and evaluation sessions at the 
simulator. More than half of SP’s loco- 
motive engincers who are operating 
trains today learned their skills at the 
simulator. 

The 8799 is a replica of a locomotive 
cab which combines the magic of Holly- 
wood with the thrill of a Disneyland ride. 
The locomotive number originally be- 
longed to SP’s ‘“‘camera car’’—a loco- 
motive modified to accommodate a cam- 
eraman and two 35mm cameras in the 
unit's nose. The camera car, which pro- 
vided the first movies of SP’s track used 
at the simulator, was retired in 1984 and 
tecently donated to the California State 
Railroad Museum. 

The 8799 simulates the sights, sounds 
and working environment of an EMD 
S$D40-2 locomotive operating in freight 
service. It is used to teach future loco- 
motive engineers the fine art of train 


handling without jeopardizing lives or 
property. 

The illusion is meant to be real—not 
entertaining —and the 8799’s computer- 
controlled environment makes hearts 
pound and beads of sweat break out on 
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Ted Turpin (left) discusses changes that have 
been made in the training sessions to accom- 
modate the new General Code with Gary 
McClain, assistant manager training and de- 
velopment. Turpin coordinates the course work 
for enginemen, 


foreheads as students develop the skills 
needed to operate freight trains. The life- 
like lessons learned at the throttle of 8799 
provide invaluable experience. 
“Simulation allows untrained people to 
learn to perform complex operations in a 
safe environment,” says Gary McClain, 
assistant manager of training and devel- 
opment. ‘Students learn under ideal con- 


ditions by following approved training 
methods. They acquire the knowledge 
and develop their skills at a comfortable 
pace for each individual. And with the 
simulator, real equipment is not tied 
up and property is not destroyed or 
damaged.” 

Over the years, 8799 has been admired 
and praised throughout the railroad in- 
dustry. A 1981 independent study com- 
missioned by the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration rated SP’s engineer training 
program and simulator the best in North 
America, 

SP’s top-rated facility is not resting on 
its laurels, however. The recently com- 
pleted $1.4 million rehabilitation project 
—two years in the making —upgrades the 
system with a new computer, a much 
more advanced software package that fur- 
ther enhances the realistic simulation, 
and a projection system that incorporates 
the latest in video disc technology. 

“SP’s the first in the railroad industry 
to use laser video disc technology,” says 
McClain. “It’s amazing how much more 
versatile this is over film. Training ses- 
sions are much more comprehensive and 
intensive. 

“The new ‘train modeling’ software— 
the program that instructs the computer 
on what to do to provide the simulation— 
is the heart of the update,” says McClain. 
It controls the projection system, making 
the images speed up or slow downto coin- 
cide with the student’s throttle and brake 
commands. It also controls other train 
characteristics: creating the rock and 
rolling motion, reproducing all sounds 
that go with railroading, giving dials and 
indicators accurate readings, and imitat- 


Me 


Members of the staff at Cerritos are (left to right): John Lowry, Ted Turpin, 
Georjan Peters, Gary McClain, Art Cheney and Paul Burmeister. Yasuko 


ing train dynamics to reflect the carloads, 
track conditions and speed of the train. 

Dynamic Sciences, Ltd. installed the 
sophisticated new system but the staff 
at Cerritos tailored the program to SP 
specifications. 

As the producer for the simulator’s 
new laser video disc visuals, Walter 
Gould acquired the nickname “Cecil B. 
DeGould.”” Cerritos is not Hollywood 
and Gould will admit that true-to-life 
visuals of railroad track will never rival 
DeMilie’s epics, yet Gould found himself 
just as involved and intense about his big 
screen venture as the great Hollywood 
producer. 

One of Gould's first responsibilities 
was to put together home district training 
sequences—new visuals used to train lo- 
comotive engineers in their own seniority 
districts. 

“In the past, students learned train 
handling on two generic sections of track: 
a mountain section between Banning and 
Pomona, Calif., and a flat section be- 
tween Tracy and Roseville,” Gould ex- 
plains. “Problem was, if you were from 


another part of the railroad, it might take 
a week just to become familiar with these 
generic sections. Now we'll be training 
engineers in the same territory where 
they’ve taken at least 60 student trips.” 

Before the new track sequences were 
videotaped, Gould met with SP personnel 
out on line to select locations that typified 
the operating conditions of each sentority 
district and would create productive 
training sessions. 
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Iseri and Walier Gould are shown on the steps of the locomotive simulator. 
All of the rules and training officers are qualified locomotive engineers. 


For example, “The Stormy’s”’ rolling 
terrain between Tucson, Ariz. and Lords- 
burg, N.M. was selected over the rela- 
tively flat Gila subdivision. 

“A locomotive engineer who masters 
‘The Stormy’ will have all the skills 
needed to operate over any other portion 
of his seniority district,” Gould says. 

Gould and a video crew allowed a week 
to videotape the track sequences for one 
seniority district using the new 4-inch 


Visual images “read” by two 
laser disc players located in 
the instructor’s booth are 
projected onto a 12 by 16-foot 
sereen using one projector. 
This compact unit replaces 
two 35mm projectors that 
were needed with the old sys- 
tem which used movie film. 
Art Cheney (left} and John 
Lowry adjust the projected 
image. 


Sony Betacam system with the camera 
mounted on the nose of the locomotive. 

“We couldn't have done it without the 
cooperation of a lot of people, however,” 
Gould says. “Signalmen, maintenance of 
way workers, numerous members of the 
Operating Department and the assistance 
of the Mechanical Department made it 
possible for us to do the taping in a short 
period of time,” 

Essentially two videos are created: one 
showing ‘‘green’’ signals throughout the 
run, and a second one showing a number 
of alternate situations such as train meets, 
yellow or red signals and emergency sit- 
uations, such as colliding with another 
train. 

“The possibility of a collision would 
arise only if a student failed to observe the 
rules,” Gould points out. “The instructor 
can’t arbitrarily decide to set up a col- 
lision just to test the students’ ability to 
handle an emergency. But if a student 
makes an error and runs a signal for in- 
stance, the training program shows the 
student the terrible price he could pay for 
not complying with the rules.” 

Gould edited the raw footage into train- 
ing sequences. ‘‘We eliminated sections 
that were too long or repetitious, such asa 
train going up a very long grade. Once a 
student's demonstrated he or she can han- 
dle the situation, why bore them with 20 
minutes of the same thing?” 

Nest, the edited videotape, which cov- 
ers about 100 miles of territory and pro- 
vides about 90 minutes of training, was 
transferred onto video discs. Each disc 
can store 54,000 images (each image is 
equivalent to a single frame of movie 
film) and plays for about 27 minutes. Of 
the three home districts that have been 
filmed so far, between nine and 12 discs 
were needed for each. 

The discs are played in pairs—the 
green signal route is loaded into one 
player; the alternate versions are put 
into a second player. The instructor can 
switch back and forth between the two to 
provide hundreds of situations— from the 
most routine to the very unusual—which 
may be encountered during actual train 
operations. 

But there's more to Gould’s master- 
piece than meets the eye. In addition to 
the new home district track sequences, 
Gould spent an extensive amount of time 
“number crunching”’— matching precise 
track data to the visual images and feed- 
ing information on train consists and rail 
cars into the computer. 

Accurate data for every 1/1,000th mile 
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of track—including precise gradient and 
curvature statistics—have been fed into 
the computer, as well as critical data 
on 478 car types: information such as 
braking and tracking characteristics, and 
loaded and empty weights for each car. 

“‘We also researched train consists,” 
Gould says. ‘‘Stored in the computer are 
101 different consists taken from typical 
trains operating over our lines. We can 
select a consist that’s typical of those 
trains operating in the students’ seniority 
district. And if we want, we can modify 
the consist by substituting one or more 
car types at a time. This is quite an im- 
provement over the old simulator’s capa- 
bilities where we could modify a consist, 
but only in blocks of 25 cars.”” 

Such detailed data makes it possible to 
duplicate the handling characteristics of 
actual trains that these students will soon 
be operating. 


SP’s the first in the 
railroad industry to 
use laser video disc 
technology. 


“All of the training programs offered to 
enginemen— including the various begin- 
ning and intermediate courses locomotive 
engineer candidates take before advanc- 
ing to the simulator—are developed by 
the staff at Cerritos,” says Ted Turpin, 
coordinator of the enginemen’s course 
work and one of six rules and training of- 
ficers who teach at the Engine Service 
Training Center. Gary McClain and the 
instructors—all qualified locomotive 
engineers—have a combined total of 82 
years of operating experience to their 
credit. 

When training at the simulator resumes 
in late September, students will be learn- 
ing to operate trains under the new Gen- 
eral Code that becomes effective on the 
SP on November i. The Cotton Belt, 
along with Union Pacific, Missouri Pa- 
cific and the Katy, adopted the new code 
on April 28. Santa Fe will also be adopt- 
ing the new code on November 1. 

As the person overseeing course devel- 


opment, Turpin, along with John Lowry, 
Paul Burmeister, Art Cheney and Geor- 
jan Peters, revised more than 200 pages 
of training material to reflect the new 
General Code. 

“We started by sitting down and read- 
ing the new code, then developing a flow 
chart for grouping and cross referencing 
the rules by subject matter,” Turpin ex- 
plains, “Then we revised our lectures, 
role play sessions and review exercises to 
reflect the new rules.’” 

Instructors use task-related, concept 
training. “‘We teach students how to 
operate a train from point A to B,” Turpin 
explains. “By combining rules knowl- 
edge with operating principles, we can 
develop the skills and judgements qual- 
ified locomotive engineers need to 
handle both routine and special situa- 
tions encountered during their everyday 
activities.” 

The three-week program at Cerritos 
provides a personalized and positive 
training experience. Classes are limited 
to four students. Each day, students spend 
four hours in the simulator. Working in 
pairs, each student receives 48 hours 
of training in the simulator: 24 hours at 
the throttle and 24 hours observing their 
partner. 

In addition to the course work and new 
equipment, the entire staff at the Training 
Center pitched in to make other improve- 
ments. The cab of 8799 was refurbished 
and a new control stand was installed. 
The instructor’s station, located directly 
behind the trainee, was remodeled by Art 
Cheney who used his house-building 
experience to redesign and construct 
the layout to accommodate the two video 
disc players and monitoring devices the 
instructor uses. The rest of the staff in- 
stalled carpeting and acoustical tile then 
added a fresh coat of paint. 

“All of these improvements—from 
new paint to the state-of-the-art laser disc 
system—make this a first-class training 
facility. The emphasis is on training. It’s 
our top priority,” says Jim Fitzsimmons, 
manager of training and development in 
San Francisco. “Not only do we have a 
top-rated simulator, we've got a knowl- 
edgeable and dedicated staff who teach 
and develop their own excellent instruc- 
tion material.” 

“We're very proud of our training cen- 
ter and invite anyone visiting the southern 
California area to stop by for a tour,” adds 
McClain. “‘The only thing we ask is that 
you call us at (213) 926-2606 ahead of 
time to make an appointment.” 


An Officer and a Railroader 


Trespassers and Transportation Equip- 
ment. Special Officer Roy Briggs at San 
Antonio, one of the 333 officers of the SP 
Police Department, does his best to keep 
the two separate. 

On a typical day, SP division captains 
make reports in an early morning confer- 
ence call to Chief Special Agent Glen 
Barnett, who is headquartered in San 
Francisco. Although there is no face to 
face contact, the purpose of the call is 
roughly the same as the classic opening 
meeting of “Hill Street Blues:” to inform 
and parcel out the day’s work. 

On the agenda are topics like trespass, 
vandalism, theft, high priority moves, 
derailments, signal tampering, fires, 
grade crossing accidents or stolen vehi- 
cles abandoned on company property. 

Improved internal communications 
like these daily calls help the department 
organize its crime-fighting efforts effec- 
tively. Computerizing incident reports is 
also helping identify “thot spots’? and 
criminal trends. 

San Antonio is an area where many 
trespassers come from south of the bor- 
der. San Antonio is also the destination of 
one of SP’s most important trains: the 
Los Angeles to North Texas Auto Train 
(LANTA). 

“I spend a fair amount of my time tak- 
ing trespassers off trains,” says Briggs. 
“T feel sorry for most of them; they’re 
hungry, scared, cold or hot. Some of them 
are women and children.” 

Trespassers don’t realize how danger- 
ous railroad equipment can be, The re- 
cent death at one of our yards of a young 
Mexican mother, whose last act was to 
throw her six-month-old to safety before 
being crushed, shows the danger. In song 
and legend, freight hopping is romantic; 
in life, it can be fatal. 

Briggs’ highest freight priority is auto- 
mobiles in multilevels. ‘‘When tres- 
passers damage a vehicle, that hurts SP’s 
relationship with the shipper, and if SP 
loses a contract with auto shippers, loss 
of revenue could hurt us here in San 
Antonio.” 

Inspecting the LANTA is an important 
part of Briggs’ day. During the morning 
conference call, the railroad police on the 
Los Angeles and Tucson Divisions report 


the train’s progress. San Antonio SP Po- 
lice Captain Butch Skelton and his men 
prepare to receive it on their Division and 
protect it to destination. It’s a team effort 
that makes auto protection a success. 

The train arrives in early afternoon to 
be switched out for final destination. It 
takes Briggs and his partners two hours to 
inspect the train for trespassers and dam- 
age to freight. ‘The train picks up a lot of 
dust, so if trespassers get on they leave 
handprints or tracks. Then, it is just a 
matter of following them and removing 
them from the train,” he says. 

Occasionally trespassers are angry and 
aggressive. ‘I talk my way out of difficult 
situations,” says Briggs, “‘by going slow 
and easy; of couse, experience helps.’ 

Railroad police in Texas are commis- 
sioned peace officers through the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, which sets the stan- 
dards for Texas law enforcement. 

“We're more concerned with pre- 
venting trespass, vandalism or theft than 
with making arrests. Inspection and high 
visibility on the property are good deter- 
Tents,” Briggs says. 


Special Officer Roy Briggs checks out the North 
Texas Los Angeles Auto train (LANTA) when it 
pulls into San Antonio. 
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Briggs’ attitude toward prevention re- 
flects the SP Police policy. To prevent 
incidents involving children, SP police 
officers frequently speak at elementary 
and secondary schools about grade cross- 
ing safety, trespass and vandalism. ‘We 
try to make railroading safer for the em- 
ployees and the public,” says Barnett. 

Theft of and tampering with switch 
locks had endangered rail operations for 
years until SP police and other depart- 
ments brought about a change. They re- 
placed all the handsome and traditional 
locks with tough modern ones with no 
souvenir value. 

Not long before the tamper-resistant 
locks were installed, two trainmen died 
from injuries suffered during derailments 
caused when trespassers tampered with 
switches. But since installation of the new 
locks, no switch tampering incidents have 
disturbed operations. Most importantly, 
no lives have been lost. 

“It’s a lesson in the importance of 
prevention,” says Barnett. ‘“We appre- 
hended the suspects in both switch 
tampering cases, but that didn’t bring the 
men back.”” 

To stop casual thieves (Barnett calls 
them “‘shoppers”’), the police are experi- 
menting with security bolts in addition to 
steel seals on trailers and multilevels. 
They are also identifying hot spots where 
crew changes are made and suggesting 
moving them either permanently or ran- 
domly, so trespassers have less oppor- 
tunity to board. 

The SP250, the SP Police’s remodeled 
passenger car for observing multilevels in 
transit, discourages trespassers from 
boarding. 

“Our continuing goal is to deliver each 
load without damage and with support 
from the train crews, we are having a high 
rate of success. In the last four years, our 
damage payout has been drastically re- 
duced,”’ says Barnett. 

Damage free transportation is also be- 
ing achieved by railroad employees re- 
porting unusual incidents throughout the 
SP system. 

“Employees are aware that if the rail- 
road is to be successful, we have to work 
together. And that adds up to a happy cus- 
tomer and good business,” he says. 
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Community 
Builders 


A caring community doesn't 
exist in a vacuum: its building 
blocks are goodwill, time, energy 
and—money. 

The three railroaders featured 
here, Kathy Perrine, Adrian Pyle and 
Cheryl Finks, donate their time and 
energy to helping others, whether 
teaching boys seamanship, educating 
young people about the dangers of 
drug abuse or helping the Salvation 
Army raise funds. They build a feeling 
of community; people like them 
deserve both our respect and our 
support. 

The fastest way to find community 
builders like them is to call the local 
United Way, United Way’s referral 
services can line up people ready to 
teach a blind person mobility, inter- 
vene in a suicide attempt or help a 
working mother find daycare. United 
Way agencies are active combatting 
alcoholism or domestic violence, edu- 
cating the developmentally disabled, 
or providing services to the aged or 
infirm. The list could go on and on. 

The United Way has deep roots in 
towns and cities coast to coast, and it 
solicits effectively with little of its 
donations going to overhead or ad- 
ministrative costs. The money stays 
close 10 home to be spent by local 
charitable organizations. 

One of the best ways to show our 
respect and support for the idealistic 
people who build community in our 
own cities and towns is to donate to 
United Way. In the next few weeks, SP 
employees at many locations will be 
asked to donate their “fair share” 

(one percent of their annual salaries) 
1o community building through United 
Way. Please give, 
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Kathy Perrine plays cornet with the Salvation 
Army’s Gulf Coast band. 


Kind Hearts 
And Cornets 


Kathy Perrine, senior rate clerk in the 
Houston zone accounting office, has 
found a musical way to help others 
through a Salvation Army band. 

Perrine’s instrument, which she first 
took up at age seven, is the cornet, an in- 
strument like the trumpet. Her father 


bought it for her at a pawnshop for $50. 

“My parents were Salvation Army 
ministers, and both played instruments,” 
says Perrine. “‘My mother played the 
trombone, and my father played the 
tuba.” 

Traditionally, all instruments in a Sal- 
vation Army band are brass or percus- 
sion, The Salvation Army sponsors music 
programs for poor children, and most of 
the instruments come from pawnshops. 


“Music was my world,”’ says Perrine.’ 


“T loved band practice, and my senior 
year, I took four music courses.”” 

With her 35-member Gulf Coast area 
band, Perrine has traveled to Mexico 
three times. Once the band appeared on 
Mexican television. Although the sched- 
ule originally called for 15 minutes of mu- 
sic, they played hymns for an entire hour. 
No one sang because religious singing is 
forbidden on Mexican television. 

But the band is basically a fundraising 
tool. Perrine plays at the University of 
Houston’s Kettle Klassic, a Christmas 
season basketball game with gate receipts 
donated to the Salvation Army’s annual 
fund for Christmas baskets and toys. Dur- 
ing the “Kettle Season,” she plays Christ- 
mas carols like “What A Friend We Have 
in Jesus,” “Amazing Grace,” and ‘‘On- 
ward Christian Soldiers” on the streets 
and at a Houston restaurant as part of the 
familiar annual fund raising campaign. 
The Salvation Army also receives United 
Way funds. 

Although most familiar for its help 
with alcoholism and disaster relief, the 
Salvation Army is a 120-year-old-church 
founded by William Booth in England to 
give poor people a place to worship. 

Booth criticized churches of his day for 
not making poor people comfortable at 
worship. His volunteers wore uniforms 
so that the poor would not be self- 
conscious about their lack of fine cloth- 
ing. This is why Salvation Army repre- 
sentatives, including musicians like Per- 
Tine, wear uniforms to this day. 

Perrine plays in the Houston SP Cho- 
rale, and she is the mother of two teenage 
sons. Both have started playing the bari- 
tone, an instrument like the trombone. 

“J love music,” says Perrine, ‘‘and I 
owe something to the Salvation Army for 
giving me this gift. Maybe by playing in 
the band, 1] can pay my debt and perhaps 
someone will be blessed.” 
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The Neptune’s Skipper 


For a good deal more than half his life, 
Sacramento Locomotive Works Elec- 
trician Adrian Pyle has been earning his 
nickname, Skipper. 

For 26 years, he’s been active in the Sea 
Scouts, a specialized Boy Scout unit. He 
teaches boating skills on the Neptune, a 
34-foot power boat capable of sleeping 
five passengers, 

Pyle has a license issued by the U.S. 
Coast Guard to operate small passenger 
vessels, and he needs it for the occa- 
sional week-long, 80-nautical-mile field 
trip down the Sacramento River to San 
Francisco. 

Besides transporting the boys, Neptune 
gives them the chance to practice sea- 
manship and learn something about boat 
maintenance. 

Anyone who has ever maintained a 
boat knows that keeping it shipshape 
takes a lot of skill and elbow grease. With 
Pyle’s guidance, the boys clean, polish, 
paint and even learn welding and engine 
rebuilding. 

Pyle says, ‘‘For me, it’s a lot like being 
at work, except that we're rebuilding the 
Neptune instead of locomotives, and I 
don’t get paid.” 

The Neptune has become a tradition in 
West Sacramento scouting. Its sponsors 
are adult former members of the troop. 

“Our group, which is known as Sea 
Scout Ship 30, the Neptune, has a solid 
community reputation,” says Pyle. 


SLW Electrician Adrian Pyle aften takes the 
throttle of Neptune, a 34-foot Sea Scouting 
boat. 
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GEB Clerk Cheryl Finks applies an anti-drug abuse message to her car’s bumper, She volunteers 
for People Are Concerned, a Camden, Ark. , United Way organization. 


Too Much Time on Their Hands at Camden 


Chery! Finks, a Cotton Belt general ex- 
tra board clerk at Camden, Ark., is fight- 
ing against a problem most people would 
not expect to find in a town with a popu- 
lation of 15,000: alcohol and drug abuse 
among the young. 

Camden’s economic base is the defense 
and building products industries; both are 
known for the frequent transfers of their 
personnel. Speculates Finks, “Perhaps one 
of the reasons that Camden has developed 
this problem is that so many of the young 
people here have moved around a lot. 

“But I’ve heard a lot of kids say they 
turn to drugs because there’s nothing else 
to do here. They listen to what their 
friends say is exciting and try it.” 

A Camden native and seven-year Cot- 
ton Belt veteran, Finks is one of 32 volun- 
teers with People Are Concerned (PAC). 

A United Way agency, PAC’s goal is to 
educate the young about the dangers of 
alcohol and drug abuse and to provide 
them with alternative activities. PAC vol- 
unteers also iry to give Camden youth 
wholesome pastimes to replace the ione- 
liness, boredom and frustration of having 
too much time on their hands. 

For example, last summer Finks 
worked at a local park ona daily six-week 
arts and crafts program for seven- to 
14-year-olds. But her work is not limited 
to this summer project. “Whatever PAC 
needs, whatever they ask me to do, I try to 
do it,” she says. 


Recently she accompanied one group 
of youngsters on a trip to an amusement 
park in another city, and she helps out 
with parties and sports events. 

PAC sponsors a 24-hour Helpline 
which helps callers and gives referrals. 
PAC is about to begin PhoneFriend, a 
program for ‘‘latchkey”’ children. 

Helping kids steer clear of trouble or 
get out of problems they can’t handie is no 
easy task, But the rewards are worth the 
effort. As Finks says, ‘When you can 
help somebody, it really makes you feel 
good.” 

—Jim Johnson 
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Announcing the "1985 Southern 
Pacific Limited Edition Quartz Pocket Watches 


Last year's edition of this watch sold out so fast that 
this, the last year before the merger, we wanted to offer a 
new edition! 

Reflecting the heritage and the nostalgia of railroading, 
ihe 1985 Limited Edition Southern Pacific Quariz Pocket 
Watch shows the past combined with today’s technology 
as a miniature version of the famous #4449 chugs around 
the face once a minute. 

The watch is battery operated (no winding), carries a full 
one-year guarantee and is powered by the finest Swiss- 
made quartz analog movement we have ever seen. Each 
watch is dated and registered with an engraved number in- 
side the case. 

This 1985 edition is different because the smoke box 


With the Famous Southern Pacific #4449 
chugging around the face once a minute! 


door from the front of the #4449 locomotive has been die 
struck and placed on the outside of the ornately carved, 
antique gold-plated case. 

The $110.00 price includes everything: the watch ready 
io Tun, in a gift case, delivered to you. There are no other 
charges. 

One additional feature, the case is hinged so the watch 
can be displayed open and running in the domed display 
case shown above. 

To increase the value of this edition, it is being limited to 
only 1,500 watches. So if you want a railroad pocket watch 
for yourself or to pass on to your grandchildren, we think 
you will be pleased with the 1985 Limited Edition model. 


ORDER FORM 

Make checks payabie to Fletcher-Barnhardt & White, Inc. 
attach and mail to: 

Fletcher-Bamhardt & White, Inc. 

1211 S. Tryon Street 

Charlotte, N.C. 28203 


Please send me: Total 


_— Southern Pacitic Limited Edition Pocket Watches 
at $110.00 each. . : q 


.__. Imported Giass Display Domes at $10.00 each...... 


Total amount enclosed 


You may call (704) 376-5432 if you have any questions. Sorry, we 
cannot accept collect calis. 


{All prices include al! handting and shipping charges.) Delivery will be 
made during November and early December, 1985. 
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Please fill in shipping address below: 


Fletcher-Barnhardt & White, Inc. 
1211S. Tryon Street 
Charlotte, N.C. 28203 


Ship To: 
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MARKETING AND SALES: At San Francisco: M. D. 
Bennish fo product manager, consumer products; R. D. 
Bilbay 10 product manager, aggregates; Ms. S. G. Cal- 
bert to project analyst; §. C. DiGrande to asst. product 
manager, non-ferrous metals and ores; P. G. Hefner to 
transportation analyst; G. V. Hunter to manager inter- 
modal, special projects; Ms. D, G. Kennedy to product 
manager, grain products; Ms. C. Mitteisteadt to asst. 
product manager, consumer products; Ms. B. A. Newman 
to product manager, non-ferrous metals and ores; FE. 
Warr 10 manager, intermodal special projects. 

Eastern Sales Territory: At New York: T. M. Byank to 
asst, district sales manager; D.C. Deffebach ta manager, 
international sales. 

Midwest Sates Territory: At Chicago: W. K. Knappe ro 
regional manager, intermodal sales; A. J. McLean and 
D, W. Neubeck to account executive. 

Pacific Central Sales Territory: At Oakland: G. L. 
Hankamer to manager, international sales; R. E. Pratt to 
regional manager, intermodal sales; EB. T. Rehnberg to 
accaunt executive. 

Pacific Northwest Sales Territory: A\ Portland: Ms. 
P. D. Rawlins to account executive. 

Pacific Southwest Sales Territory: At Los Angeles: 
E. J. Langer, Ms. V. S. McDowell and R. P. Mignosa to 
account executive, intermodal. 

Southwest Sales Territory: At Houston: G. Mouton to 
manager, telemarketing. 

THE PMT SYSTEM: At Burlingame: J. L. Davis to 
vice president, equipment. 


HOUSTON DIVISION: V.M, Andrade, carman; 
E. P. Badiford, car inspector; J. 0. Chappell, car fore- 
man; H. Coker, locomotive engineer; H. Denkins, truck 
operator; T. E. Dillon, carman; F. L. Frazier, car in- 
spector; S. George, Jt., laborer; R. C. Grimes, clerk: 
L. H. Hankins, yardmaster: K. N. Haris, brakeman; 
C.F Hickey, conductor; 1, R. Ulgen, switehman; C. A. 
Kimbrell, car inspector; M, T. Kupfernagel, focomotive 
engineer; J.T. Leal, carman: P.¥. Lopez, carman; B. B. 
Luster, car foreman; J. D. Michael, telegrapher clerk; 
N. Robinson, laborer; A. Rust, yardmaster; F. A. Sel- 
ders, conductor; G. W. Sheffield, yardmaster; E. W. 
Sirams, locomotive engineer: P. Smith, truck operator: 
O. D. Thomas, laborer; A. B. Whitcher, lead inspector: 
B. J. Wright, clerk. 

KANSAS CITY DIVISION: C. J. Alires, track fore- 
man; E. Cordova, laborer: C. Fitzsimmons, clerk; 
H. Longhofer, locomotive engineer; T, Mailboy, laborer; 
R. Williams, laborer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: J. W. Buhler, assz. terminal 
agent; R. A. Gremillion, locomotive engineer; R, Me- 
Conkey, locomotive engineer; B. E. Moseley, locomotive 
engineer; W, Narcisse, laborer; N. Perrodin, laborer; 
A.A. Schexnaydre, chief clerk: J. A, Trucker, carman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: R. B, Banks, patrolman; 
J. Braccey, motor truck op. ; 1. L. Butler, conductor; JR. 
Chavez, car inspector; G. F. Christie, switchman; 8. 
Cifra, locomotive engineer; J.T. Clark, machinist; RoR. 
Cooper, faborer; P.M. Don-Lucas, car inspector; A. R. 
Duran, carman; E. F. Eggeman, clerk; T. W. Feddersen, 
switchman; J. Fierro, car inspector; S. Gaona, truck 
driver; M. F. Garcia, sheetmetal worker: D. L. Gulliver, 
switchman; N. D. Hallamore, conductor; J. E. Harris, 
1S. Hodges, Jr., chief clerk; S. R. Holland, car- 
penter; R. Husband, carman; A. Jackson, motor truck 
operator; B. A. Jimencz, motor truck operator: B. Kacee, 
Jr. locomotive engineer; D. C. Madrigal, motor track 
operator; T. P, Martinez, laborer; F. C. Mejia, laborer; 
C.K. Moreno, ruck driver; M.C. Navarre, boilermaker; 
R.S. Ortiz, carpenter; K, E. Parkinson, chief yard clerk; 
A. D. Proctor, Jr., agent telegrapher; D. Rivas, laborer; 
G. C. Roberts, clerk; J. G. Rocha, laborer; F. A. Ro- 
mero, foreman; F. M. Romo, motor truck operator; W. E. 
Saurer, machinist; J. Serving, foreman; E. G. Smith, car 
inspector; D. E, Strait, clerk; W. L. Sutton, sheetmetal 
worker; W. E, Tozier, carman; A. Vasquez, asst. chief 
clerk: J. Vasquez, section stockman; C. Walters, clerk; 
TA, Weldon, machinist; D. J. West, truck driver; R. L. 
White, switchman; A. M. Williams, clerk. 

OREGON DIVISION: W. E. Archer, chief yard clerk; 


G. W. Atkinson, switchman; J. R. Balls, agent telegra- 


pher: R. A. Boehm, conductor; R. J. Bouret, conductor; 
S. Campbell, machinist; J.C. Carrigus, brakeman: D.C. 
Christensen, clerk: FR. Connelly, brakeman 
Cooke, car inspector; B. E. Eatan, switchman; R, G. 
Eckroth, agent telegrapher; R. L. Enmark, drawbridge 
tender; C, W. Grimsley, car inspector; H. E. Grossman, 
lift truck operator; R, P. Groves, locomotive engineer; 
WE Gulliford, clerk; L. D. Hewitt, car inspector: C. M. 
Hooker, carman; C. S. Hopper, manager; W. R. Hyde, 
hostter; R, Johnson, faborer; A. B. Kent, clerk; A. G. 
Larson, train dispatcher: R. EB. Lee, conductor; E. A. 
Lynch, locomotive engineer; H. W. Markham, loco- 
notive engincer: C. H. McArdle, electrician; E. WH. Mc- 
Maaus, telegrapher clerk; G. M. Miller, foreman; N. E. 
Powell, clerk; R. R. Purkey, sweeper; N. S. Rossetto, 
crew dispatcher; R. B, Saelens, conductor; A. W. Sea- 
holm, foreman; C. W. Shares, machinist; R. Steen, clec- 
trician; D, A. Taylor, machinist; 6. M. Thomsen, clerk: 
J. Troyanek, car inspector: C. E. Warren, switchman; 
L. W. Waters, switchman; B.C. Wilson, ballast regulator 
op.; O.E. Wyatt, clerk. 

PINE BLUFF DIVISION: G. C. Blalock, clerk; B. J. 
Brooks, clerk; E. W. Cochran, switchman; C, 'T. Cooney, 
locomotive engineer; W. R. Doherty, clerk: L. Earnest, 
bridgeman; J.B, Hawkins, chief clerk; W. F. Henderson, 
porter: J. R. Humphries, clerk telegrapher; C. J. Me- 
Clain, dispatcher; J.R. Morgan, switchman; A. H. Mul- 
lins, conductor; L. C. Richardson, laborer; C. R. Riek 
els, chief clerk: B. R, Simmons, switchman; RS. Smart, 
clerk; L. C. Swan, chief accountant; Y. B. Turner, yard- 
master; J, Walton, laborer; T. W. White, electrician. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: F. M, Araiza, pipefitter; 
J.T. Barros, laborer: H. D. Boyer, switchman; M. Capp, 
switchman; M. Carrilla, car iaspector: H.C, Flint, en- 
gine foreman; RK. Flores, car inspector: T. A. Guido, car- 
man; I, Guzman, laborer; T. O. Hagen, switehman: 
E. M. Heidt, car foreman; F. M. Hinajoza, laborer; K. ¥. 
Hisey, swifchmian; O. Karlsson, engine inspector; V. M. 
Lagunas, welder; E, C. Ledesma, foreman; KB. L. 
Leman, brakeman; J. A, Maggio, foreman; J. F. Mc- 
Adam, machinist; M. Montes De Oca, carman; G. W. 
Nicholas, conductor; C. E. Nugent, water service me- 
chanic; P. Osiow, foreman; F. Puentes, laborer; B. R. 
Romo, laborer; M. N. Saetes, swiichman; G. G. Sal- 
divar, laborer; C. 3. Satagoza, foreman; R. J. Sicotte, 
carman; K, $. Sowers, clerk; W. E. Spradlin, laborer; 
R. P. Swanson, chief draftsman; 3. D. Valladolid, la- 
borer; G. R. Weaver, brakeman; J. E. Whitlock, signal 
foreman; G. C. Wicklund, carman; E, Kamen, elec- 
trician. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: J. E. Day, locomotive en- 
gineer; L, A. Engelhardt, locomotive engineer; B. G. 
Farrell, carman; Q. D. Harman, claim inspector; M. 
Johnson, Jr., locomotive enginecr; J. D. Jones, claim in- 
spector; V. ¥. Long, lacomative engineer; E. 1. Segura, 
curman; J, M. Woodard, carman, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: J. C. Edwards, faco- 
motive engineer; R. Flores, agent; F, J. Hellen, switch- 
man; C.T, Largent, lieutenant; H, Manouel, switchman; 
VLR. Mooney, mechanic; A. F. Papasergia, car inspector: 
M. V. Sasser, agent telegrapher. 

TUCSON DIVISION: D. L. Aull, telegrapher clerk; 
J. L. Baum, conductor: R. C. Bogart, Jr., carpenter; 
FE. M, Cardova, laborer: D. C. Loeffler, conductor; 
P. Lopez, laborer; M. Nunez, mute. trk. operator; A. M. 
Ochoa, faborer; F. Robinson, clerk: J. W. Rouse, loco- 
motive engineer; R. A. Sanchez, car inspector; G. A. 
Walden, timekeeper. 

WESTERN DIVISION: E. Barfield, coach cleaner; 
EH. Bottjen, secretary; C. H. Bowman, telegrapher 
clerk; E. A. Christopherson, switehman; M. J. Cing- 
mars, telegrapher clerk; C. Clark, truck operator; FR. 
Coffelt, switchman; C. B. Cooney, clerk; J. W. Curtis, 
signal tech.; W. D. Gaines, switchman; R. Godwin, clerk; 
A. D. Gonzalez, laborer; R. C, Hohenfeldt, chief clerk; 
T. W. Holloway, train clerk, HW. Houghton, clerk; R. D. 
Humphrey, yardmaster; J. Joanminette, clerk; J. H. 
Joost, swizchman; BR. Justus, conductor; I. R. Lucich, 
clerk; L. C. Marugliano, clerk; H. Megallanes, laborer; 
J.J. Morello, clerk; W. J. Morris, conductor; T. A. Mul- 
sow, janitor: R. E. Oakes, switchman; J. O. Ochoa, hos- 
Her; 1. H. Ortega, carman; HL. A. Powell, clerk; B. L. 
Ratel, car foreman; E, C. Rathjen, truck driver: L. 8. 
Rodrigues, clerk: F, A. Romero, clerk; R. G. Salinas, 
carman; H. M. Smith, coach cleaner: J. L. Tibbits, car- 
man; J. A, Viahovich, switchman; K. Wagner, st. book- 
keeper; E. R. Blaylock, switchman. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: D. S. Brewer, brake- 
man; R. M. Deacon, carman; F. Hermosillo, laborer, 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: B. R. 
Smith, supervisor-field svcs, Pensioners: G. S. Beck- 
erman, timekeeper; B. F. Courtz, chief clerk: Be A. 
Futeh, timekeeper: E. A, Gandy, clerk; T. R. Harper, 
payroll tax clerk; J. W. Jordan, savings bond clerk; M. M. 
McCurdy, control clerk; K. MeMurrich, chief nurse: 
R, J. Robey, chief land appraiser; §. L. Soto, asst. 10 
MEE traf. mgr 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
Pensioners: L. T. Boyles, engineer accountant; H. Dot- 
son, carpenter; A. L. Kineh, passenger car welder; 
W. Mantey, agent telegrapher; T. A. Massie, brakeman; 
R. McGowen, Jt. carman: C. B. Paramore, car in- 
spector; H. L. Pichot, machinist; B. W. Ramsbotham, 
PBX operator; D. E. Reed, machinist. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: N. G. Angelte, bridge 
tender. Pensioners: D. W. Adams, brakeman; E. Chevis, 
luborer-driver; R. J. LeBlane, cashier: J. O. Trauth, 
foreman; H.W. Rice, asst, roadmaster. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J. W, MeDonald, machine operator. Pensioners: A. S. 
Carlson, machinist foreman; 3. J. Dudziec, brakeman; 
K. L. Gurst, locomotive engineer; H.C. Hamilton, loco- 
motive engineer; L. E. Hudspeth, carman; A. G, Koks, 
chief clerk; E. R. Leyva, motor truck operator; J. H. 
Long, asst. to VP-operating dept; L. G. Lope, manager- 
wire chief: T. J. Marque, machinist, I. C. Moreno, asst. 
chief clerk; M. R, Penny, locomotive engineer: J. F. Rob- 
bins, locomotive engineer; R. P. Russell, carpenter asst. : 
H, J. Southworth, tender truckman; A. M. Spilsbury, 
locomotive engineer. 

OREGON DIVISION: Pensioners: 1. W. Deleye, 
locomotive engineer; £. C. McElroy, ticket clerk; C. D. 
Thompson, locomotive engineer; C. Waltenbarger, 
laborer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: R.W. Knight, carman; B. L. Sneddon, fire- 
man, Pensioners: E. Armola, track watker; 11. W. Bell, 
conductor; 41, &. Bowman, freight carman cuner; E. 3. 
Clary, freight carman; L, E. Dutton, switchman; C. W. 
Egan, conductor; S. J. Freeman, machinist helper; R. A. 
Graham, asst. chief chemist; G. Greenwell, car in- 
spector: G. HL. Greenwell, signatman; L. L. Guarena, 
baggage agent; M. L. Halipre, elect. helper: W. R. Heit- 
man, engine foreman; E.R. Hennefer, Jr. machistist; 
A, C, Hyer, boilermaker helper; B. FE. Kuykendall, car 
inspector; C. Lopez, freight car painter; G. L. Manson, 
conductor; W. W. Randall, machinist; E. C. Watson, 
trainmaster; ¥. E. Wilson, machinist helper; B. H. 
Winter, clerk. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: R. J- 
Harper, agent-telegrapher; K. Lambert, yardmaster; 
W.E. Loden, signal maintainer; W. P. Middleton, brake- 
man; E. Morrison, shop laborer: C. E. Shaw, boiler- 
muker welder; J, L. Walsh, laborer; FA. Warhol, 
carpenter; W. O. Wright, switchman, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: 0, O. 
Crouse, loco. fireman-engincer; J. J. Doering, freight 
carman; 8 B. Lloyd, locomotive engineer; J. M. 
Mendez, clerk; K, W. Osborn, locomotive engineer; JR. 
Schwartz, chief clerk. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: B. P. Ball, asst. 
chief dispatcher; C. FE. Barmore, engine foreman; W. A. 
Burgess, agent-telegrapher; G. M. Campbell, conduc- 
tor; J. L. Hill, yardmaster; J. F. Roseberry, signalman; 
A. Samora, machine operator; P. A. Starliper, clerk; 
W.A, Thrasher, car inspector; M. Velasco, laborer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: F. K. Creaser, 
carinspecior; A.W. Demuelié, passenger carman welder; 
B.S. Garcia, machine hand; R. G. Gonealez, pipefitter; 
L. A. Gorley, engine foreman; W. R. Hawkins, conduc- 
tor; M. Heredia, laborer; H. P, Kellner, locomotive 
engineer: A. C. Mortis, locomotive engineer: A. G. 
Velasquez, passenger carman; V. W. Walint, locomotive 
engineer; J. R. Wisley, electrician; Wl. L. Wright, clerk 
stenographer. 

COTTON BELT: W. C. Burns, carman. Pensioners: 
L, §. O’Banion, locomotive engineer; J. J. Smith, trans- 
fer clerk. 

OTHERS: L. A. Glomb, chief clerk, Cleveland. Pen- 
sioners: J. A. Gamble, clerk-SD&AE Ry. Co.: J. Medina, 
laborer-Pacific Electric; 1, E. Nelms, foreman-PMT, 
St. Louis; J. A. Quinn, treasurer, Pacific Lines, SF: 
O. J. Sewing, signalman; F. G. Williams, foreman-NWP 
RRCo. 
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Pheto: Dense Quintana 


A Three-Year-Old’s Fun ts Serious Work for Jenny 4: the E! Paso Rehabilitation Center, Jenny Czuba, daughter of 
John Czuba, general extra board clerk, exercises her mouth by blowing bubbles as practice to make Spirant sounds like B, T, and P. i 
Cerebral Palsy, congenital damage to her brain stem, affects her physical development, including speech. Left to right are : 
Occupational Therapist Shirley Wells, Czuba, Jenny and Physical Therapist Becky Farley. The Center is a United Way agency. This 
Jali Czuba will be featured in an El Paso United Way campaign film and in radio public service announcements. “If there hadn't 
been a Rehabilitation Center in El Paso, our family would have had to move to a bigger city. As it is, Jenny is learning to walk and 
talk at our local center, This fall, she’s starting public school. She's so bright, it's unbelievable,” says her father. For more on 
United Way, see pages 12-13. 
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Moving? Please report ___ Southern Pacific 
changes of address on form C.S, 
2520 (avaitable from your chief 
clerk) and send to Supervisor, 
Personnel Services, Southern 
Pacific, One Market Plaza, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94105 
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